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Franklin  & Marshall  College,  1 
July  22,  1856.  j 

Rev.  F.  W.  Kremer  : 

Dear  Sir  : — We,  a Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  Goethean  Literary  Society,  tender  you  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  interesting  and  appropriate  Address  delivered  this  af- 
ternoon at  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stones  of  our  second  Hall, 
and  l’espectfully  ask  the  favor  of  a copy  for  publication. 

We  remain  yours  truly, 

J.  A.  PETERS, 

J.  AULT, 

G.  M.  STENGER, 

Com.  of  G.  L.  Society. 


Lancaster,  July  23,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  kind  and  complimentary  note  of  yester- 
day ivas  received.  I accede  to  your  request  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Goethean  Literary  Society,  and  place  my  Address  at  your 
disposal. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  IvREMER. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Peters, 

J.  Ault, 

G.  M.  Stenger, 

Com.  G.  L.  Soc. 
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EDUCATION  : 

ITS  RELATION  TO  MORALITY  AN I)  FREEDOM. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Groethean  Society : — With,  all  my  heart,  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  interesting  and  joyous  occasion  that 
has  brought  us  together.  A new  stadium  in  the  history  of  your 
Society,  and  of  Franklin  & Marshall  College,  has  been  success- 
fully reached.  Your  anxious  deliberations,  your  earnest  and 
persevering  efforts  have,  by  the  favor  of  a kind  Providence, 
resulted  in  a pleasing  guaranty  of  complete  and  triumphant 
success.  The  corner  stone  of  your  new  Hall  has  now,  by  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  been  committed  to  its  place.  A few 
months  more  will  witness  the  fair  and  classic  superstructure 
which  will  be  reared  on  this  firm  foundation,  and,  which  will 
stand  a proud  monument  of  your  liberality,  perseverance  and 
indomitable  energy.  On  an  occasion  like  this,  I need  not  seek 
by  any  special  appeal  to  animate  your  spirits  and  kindle  your 
emotions,  for  the  occasion  itself  carries  with  it  a power  that 
touches  and  quickens  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  heart,  and 
fights  up  every  countenance  with  enthusiastic  joy.  Being  one 
of  you,  and  comprehended  in  the  same  general  element,  I can 
but  participate  in  our  common  joy,  and  cherish  the  same  ani- 
mating hope  of  witnessing  the  pleasing  consummation  of  your 
laudable  enterprise.  But  the  full  measure  of  interest  for  this 
occasion  is  not  included  in  the  present  and  the  future.  It  reach- 
es back  into  the  past,  and  thus  invests  itself  with  a retrospective, 
historical  importance.  Thus  by  the  magic  power  of  thought, 
we  may  transfer  ourselves  to  the  classic  soil  of  Mercersburg, 
surrounded  by  all  the  soul-inspiring  realities  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege. 

From  this  point  of  observation,  we  can  survey  with  interest 
and  pleasure  the  entire  past  history  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and 
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that  of  our  beloved  Literary  Association.  How  many  interest- 
ing facts  and  events  in  the  history  of  our  Society,  loom  into 
view,  as  we  take  a calm  and  earnest  retrospect  of  the  past.  In 
thought,  we  feel  ourselves  in  close  contiguity  with  our  former 
home,  and  prompted  by  a feeling  of  undying  interest,  both  in 
the  past  and  the  present,  we  give  spontaneous  utterance  in  the 
same  breath  to  the  endeared  names,  Mercersburg, — Lancas- 
ter. As  yet,  the  main  part  of  our  history  is  associated  with 
the  former  place.  That  is  the  birth-place  of  Marshall  College, 
and  there  was  conceived  and  carried  into  triumphant  execution 
the  grand  idea  of  erecting  suitable  Halls  for  the  use  of  both  our 
Literary  Associations.  In  thought,  we -can  yet  witness  the 
counsels,  the  liberal  donations,  the-  canvaSsi-ng  and  - the-  toil'  of 
that  noble  band  of  Groetheans.  We  seem  td  behold  -before  -our" 
eyes  those  heroic  spirits,  as  they  were  engaged  digging  with 
their  own  hands  the  foundation  of  their  Hall.  Here,  if  ever! 
there  appeared  a practical  development  of  earnest  theory.  A 
development  which,  on  the  28tli  of  August, -1844,  laid  amid  bn-- 
thusiastic  joyr  the  Corner-Stone  of  the  first  ■Ooethean'-Halh— 
On  this  foundation- was  subsequently  reared  that  chaste,  impos- 
ing. and  Classic  structure,  which  still  stands  a-  lonely  monument, 
proclaiming  in- silent  eloquence  the  noble  liberality,,  literary" 
earnestness,  and  undaunted  energy -of  Its  illustrious  fotinders. 
Here  for  a moment  we  stand  and  pause'.  Our  venerable -Alma' 
Mater  inculcates  as  a principle,  a suitable  - reverence-  for  the' 
past,  r a proper  regard  'for .'history.  It  -is-Well-  te-look  at  our-  or i- 
gin  ■ and  progress,  up  to  the  present  point ; well  t’6  re=vert-m- 
thought  at  least,  to  past  toils,  embarrassments,  struggles  and 
triumphs.  The  past  is  instructive, -it- sheds  a safe  light  on  our 
future  path,  itinspires  the  heart  with  a courage  and  hope,  and 
nerves  the  arm  for- future  conflict.  And  from  this  point  of  view 
in  our  history,  we  will  find  occasion  for  mingled  emotions  of 
sadness  and  joy.  Of  sadness,  when  we  reflect  on  our  former 
literary  home,  the  rural  village,  with  many  of  whose  denizens 
we*  found  it  pleasant  to  mingle  ; hut  especially,  because  we  had 
to  leave  behind,  and  that  forever,  our  own  cherished,  chaste  and 
beautiful  Hall.  Well  may  we  again  drop  a tear,  when  werb* 
member  Our  lovely,  deserted  Literary  Temple,  where  with  so 
much  interest  and  pleasure  we  held  our  weekly  convocations  - : 
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But  on  the  other. hand,  Marshall  College  still  lives — lives  in 
pleasant  and  prosperous  union  with  lady  Franklin.  And  be- 
cause the  College. lives,  the  Goethean  Society  lives  also.  As  an 
evidence  of  our  assertion,  we  point  with  honest  pride,  to  this 
new,  magnificent  College  Edifice,  and  to  the  now  laid  corner 
stones  of  these  sister  Halls.  We  'point  you  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,,  at  whose  head  has.  been  plaeed  a no  less  distinguished 
personage  than  Pennsylvania’s  own  favorite  -son — the  illustrious 
sage  of  far-famed  Wheatland.  We  point  you  to  an  able  and 
efficient  Faculty,  whose. young,  hut  manly  President  wears  with 
becoming  dignity  and.  grace,  the  ermine  of  a Rauch  and  a Kev- 
in. In  connection  'with  all  these  facts,  and  considerations,  so 
full  of  hope  and  promise,  we  may  yet  allude  to  the  handsome 
endowment  of  the  .College,  its  location  in  the  Garden  .of  Penn- 
sylvania, its  accessibility,  the  laudable  interest  which  has  al- 
ready! been  evinced  in  -its  behalf  by  the  citizens  of  Lancaster 
city, and  county,  and  the  hold  it  has  already  secured  on  public 
confidence  and  favor.  Whilst,  then  we  turn  away  with  sorrow- 
ing Learts  from  the  object  of  our  first  and  ardent  love,  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  we  now  allow  our  warmest  affections  to  cluster  around 
our  second  love  at  Lancaster.  And  if  that  literary  temple,  with 
its  spacious  halls,,  its  chaste  paintings  and  -frescoes,  was  beauti- 
ful and  inviting,  the  one  which  will  now  he  reared  on  this  foun- 
dation, will,  by  a legitimate  process  of  development,  even 
surpass  its  much  admired  predecessor,  in  every  particular.  . 

1 Having  now  hastily  adverted  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
facts  in  the  past  history  of  your  Association,  and  glanced  at  its 
i present  position  and  future  prospects,  I would  further,  engage 
your  attention  on  this  interesting  occasion  with  a brief  discus- 
sion of  the  following  question: — Education:  its  relation  to  Mo- 
rality and  Freedom. 

Man  is  a unit..  In  the  term  person,  is  included  the  totality  of 
his  being.  But  unity,  does  not  necessarily  ..exclude  diversity. 
The  tree  is  a un.it,  and  yet  it  presents  a complex  -form.  Wo 
speak  its. of  several  parts,  its. roots,  trunk,  limbs  and  foliage.  Still 
Ac  tree  is  but  one  living  organism,  and  in  all  its  parts  it  is  per- 
il vaded  by  a common  life.  Thus  man,,  is  an  individual,  and  po.s- 
||  r-esses  but  one  life,  nevertheless  his  person  includes  a. variety  of 
functions,  powers  and  faculties.  He  possesses  one  life , but  a 
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complex  nature,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral.  Moreover  the ' 
tree  is  designed  to  serve  a variety  of  purposes  and  uses.  Whilst, 
it  delights  the  eye  with  its  beautiful  form  and  rich  foliage,  and 
invites  the  weary  to  regale  themselves  under  its  refreshing  shade, 
it  offers  its  trunk  and  limbs  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  me- 
chanical purposes,  so  indispensable  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  So  the 
individual  man  with  his  complex  nature,  and  sustaining  differ- 
ent relations,  is  designed  to  serve  different  purposes,  and  to 
move  in  various  spheres  of  activity.  He  sustains  an  important 
relation  to  the  sphere  of  nature,  to  intellect,  and  especially  to 
morals  and  religion.  But  as  the  oak  is  developed  from  the 
acorn  by  the  legitimate  operation  of  appropriate  laws,  called  in- 
to exercise  by  certain  necessary  conditions,  so  the  life  of  man, 
as  it  is  included  in  his  threefold  nature,  must  be  legitimately 
and  harmoniously  developed  in  order  that  we  may  have  a com- 
plete exhibition  of  his  entire  character.  Hence  we  speak  of 
physical  education,  and  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  In  his 
physical  character  man  is  closely  allied  to  mere  nature,  to  the 
earth,  the  vegetable,  and  the  irrational  creation.  But  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  he  is  allied  to  a higher  world,  to 
spiritual  intelligences,  and  even  to  Deity  himself.  Hence  in 
the  evolution  of  his  functions,  powers  and  faculties,  due  respect 
should  always  be  had  to  every  part  of  his  nature.  The  entire  man, 
should  be  simultaneously  and  harmoniously  developed.  Not  the 
mere  physical,  to  the  neglect  of  the  intellectual,  nor  the  intel- 
lectual to  the  neglect  of  the  moral.  The  laws  and  wants  of  his 
entire  being  should  be  faithfully  consulted,  the  conditions  of  his 
complete  development  be  supplied,  for  thus  alone  can  be  un- 
folded in  proper  symmetry,  beauty  and  strength,  the  various 
powers  of  his  nature.  The  development  of  his  physical  pow- 
ers, demands  obedience  to  physical  laws,  the  laws  of  life.  If 
the  body  is  to  arrive  at  vigorous  maturity  regard  must  be  had 
to  regimen,  exercise,  rest,  and  other  necessary  conditions.  If 
the  mind  with  its  various  faculties  is  to  exhibit  its  proper  power 
and  exalted  capabilities,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a process  of  ed- 
ucational training.  And  if  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  to  be 
elevated  to  a proper  standard  and  qualified  for  its  appropriate 
sphere,  it  must  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  such  princi- 
ples and  culture  as  are  adapted  to  its  peculiar  constitution. — 
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i And  in  as  much  as  the  moral  nature  of  man  constitutes  his 
jhief  glory,  and  includes  the  principles  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions,  it  is  evident  that  it  demands  paramount  attention.  At 
the  same  time  the  intellectual  powers  must  not  be  neglected,  the 
nind  must  be  cultivated  and  stored  with  useful  knowledge.  A 
philosophical  conception  of  this  subject,  requires  us  to  maintain 
;hat  the  most  complete  development  of  the  entire  man,  not  on- 
ly secures  his  highest  glory  and  happiness,  but  invests  him  at 
;the  same  time  with  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  right  dis- 
charge of  the  numerous  duties  comprehended  in  the  various  re- 
lations he  may  sustain  in  life. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  true  idea 
of  education  can  not  be  realized  by  mere  intellectual  culture. — 
The  intellect  may  be  unfolded  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  it 
oiay  be  enriched  from  the  stores  of  literature  and  science:  if  the 
moral  powers  should  be  neglected,  all  such  intellectual  achiev- 
ments  would  entitle  an  individual  to  comparatively  little  re- 
spect. The  chief  excellency  and  glory  of  man  is  his  moral  na- 
ture— the  heart,  its  powers  and  affections.  This  should  re- 
ceive first  a paramount  attention.  A man  may  be  good,  with- 
out being  learned,  and  he  may  possess  extensive  intellectual  ac- 
quirements, without  being  good.  There  is  therefore  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  mere  learning  and  a pure  morality. — 
Voltaire  was  learned,  but  equally  impious.  Whilst  he  possessed 
a brilliant  and  highly  cultivated  intellect,  his  heart  was  thorough- 
ly corrupt.  This  unhappy  instance  is  but  one  among  many. — 

! Still  we  maintain  that  education  in  its  highest  and  ■purest  form 
can  consist  only  in  union  with  a pure  morality.  All  truth,  sci- 
entific and  moral,  has  its  source  in  God,  the  fountain  of  truth. 
Hence  we  can  acknowledge  no  opposition  between  learning  and 
piety.  The  highest  form  of  knowledge,  however,  of  which  we 
are  capable,  is  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ.  This  know- 
ledge is  possible  only  through  the  medium  of  Revelation.  On 
this  divine  reeord  then,  must  we  place  our  feet  as  the  only 
true  and  safe  point  of  observation.  From  this  radient  centre 
we  can  survey  our  own  entire  being,  and  every  interest  beyond 
ourselves.  From  this  stand-point  of  unerring  truth,  we  can  un- 
l derstand  the  origin,  the  spirit  and  the  end  of  science.  “ In  thy 
light  we  shall  see  light.”  In  this  inmost  sanctuary  of  divine 
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revelation,  and  an  living  union  with  the  fountain  ot  tile,  we 


t, . , A 


sec  how  all  things  come  from  GocL  and  how  all  return  to  Bin 


again. 


We  shall  see  and  feel  how  God  is  in  history,  and  ii 


what  sense  He  is  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  and  how  all  are 
intended  to  he  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  rendered 
tributary  to  the  furtherance  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  highest 

elfare  of  man.  In  this  relation  to  God  man  is  elevated  above 

. • . c . ' mu 
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mere  nature  as  comprehended  in  the  physical  universe,  elevatec 
above  his  own  physical,  intellectual  and  morally  depraved  con 
stitution.  By'  virtue  of  his  new  creation  in  Christ,  lie  is  proper- 
ly himself,  and  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  influences  and  for- 

j . o %/  1 " yi  ^ 


c?s  that  would  bind  him  to  mere  sensual  and  perishable  interests 
Here  then  we  have  the  true  idea  of  moral  freedom.  In  this  re- 

, <;  .5  T .“ft-  T / i 1 - * f j!  r T' 

lation  to  God,  man  moves  freely  in  the  true.  and. proper  law  oj 
his  being,  the  law  of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  equal  love  tfc 
man.  Human  freedom  accordingly  is  not  A ntincmiamsjn,  h 
includes  the  highest-  conceivable  authority,  the  authority  of  God, 
But  the  morally  free 'yield  themselves  up  to  this  authority  from 
choice,  and  without  the  least  constraint.  They  find  their  prop- 
er life  and  purest  happiness  in  free,  unconstrained  obedience  tc 
the  divine  law. 

We  have  now  seen  that  education,  in  its  proper  conception 
and  highest  form,  contemplates  the  complete  development  ~oi 


'our 'entire  being,  and  that  intellectual  culture  however  far  ad- 


vanced must  be  imperfect,  aside  from  a proper  attention  to  our 
moral  nature.  We  have  seen  that  the  most,  perfect  attention  tc 
man’s  physical  nature  and  the  highest  degree  of  mental  culture, 
without  due  attention  to  the  heart,  would  leave  man  to  the  con- 
trol of  his  inferior  nature,  and  as  a consequence  destitute  of 
moral  freedom  and  true  happiness.  In  this  condition  he  is  like 
a wandering  star,  or  the  wretched  bark,  tempest-tossed,  with- 
out chart  or  compass  to  guide  him  into  the  haven  of  safety 
and  of  rest. 

Having  now  taken  a brief  view  of  the  general  subject  of  ed- 
ucation, and  noticed  the  relation  of  mental  culture  to  a pure 
morality  and  true  personal  freedom,  I shall  proceed  to  .notice 
the  relation  of  mental  discipline  to  morality  and  civil  .freedom. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  of  mere  intellectual  traW 
ing  aside  from  proper  attention  to  the  heart,  it  is  easy  to  infer 
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i,thkt  not  mere' education,  not  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
can.be  regarded1  as  the  basis  of  free  institutions,  but  the  pre- 
. valence  of  a sound,  evangelical  morality.  Not  indeed  that 
such  morality,  or  religion  can,  or  should  exist  alone,  divorced 
from  education,  but  that  it  constitutes  the  only  reliable  and 
prrdper  guaranty  for  civil  freedom.  The  right  reception  of 
; evangelical  truth  not  only  revealsrtoman  his  different  relations, 

. ahd  the  various  duties  these  relations  comprehend,  hut  such  is 
its  divine  energy,  that  it  produces  the  disposition  and  supplies 
the  ability  to  discharge  those  duties  and  obligations.  I am 
•Tally  atvare,  however,  that  many  ignore,  and  not  a few  openly 
reject  this  position.  They  attempt  continually  to  separate  re- 
ligion from  social  and  civil  life.  Suc-h  are  clamorous  for- the 

I o.  . . , - - 

general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  universal  prevalence  of  ed- 
ucation. They  would  have  the  country  dotted  over  with  school 
houses,  Academies  and  Colleges,  but  would  carefully  exclude 
from  them  the  Book  of  God  and  every  religious  publication. — 
Tinder  the  plea -of  guarding  against  the  inculcation  of  sectarian 
principles,  they  would  wholly  exclude  from  the  schools  every  re- 
ligious element.  Their  constant  cry  is,  “ let  the  masses  be  in- 
structed, let  our  State  appropriations  he  liberal  and  free,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  sumvmvi  honum , this  universal  pa- 
nacea of  all  our  social  and  political  evils.”  Mistaken  men  ! 
How  unphilosophical  and  false  is  your  position.  Education 
separated  from  religious  principles  is  by  no  means  reliable  for 
good.  If  it  he  united  with  the  mind  destitute  of  moral  integri- 
ty, there  is  no  assurance  whatever  that  it  will  not  prove  a curse, 
rather  than  a blessing.  At  all  events  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  spirit  of  selfishnesswill  employ  this  power  to  accomplish  its 
6wn  sinister  ends!,  whether  that  Tesult  chance  to  he  in  favor  o-f, 
dr  against,  the  general  good.  This  conclusion  is  a logical  de- 
duction from  the- principles  of  depraved  human  nature,  and  that 
it  is  a true  conclusion  has  been  abundantly, "though  painfully  con- 
firmed by  the  entire  past  history  of  our  race.  To  confirm  this 
assertion,  I now  invite  your  attention  to  a few  historical  facts. 

I have  but  one  lamp,”  says  Patrick  Henry, by. which  my 
feet  are  guided — the  lamp  of  experience.”  I have  already  enun- 
ciated the  universal  voice  of  history,  and  that  voice  proclaims 
the  incontestable  truth  that  “ Ifiphid'c'usn'css  exaltcth  a nation.” 
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Passing  by  sacred  bistory,  which  furnishes  almost  innumerable 
proofs  in  favor  of  my  position,  I now  turn  to  the  pages  of  pro- 
fane history  for  additional  testimony  to  the  same  truth. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  every  form  of  religion  will 
exert  upon  its  abettors,  a peculiar  and  decided  influence.  This 
fact  is  clearly  established  in  the  history  of  all  nations.  And 
the  influence  of  any  religious  system  will  always  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  the  truth  it  contains,  and  the  faith  of  those  who  are 
its  professed  advocates.  Accordingly,  Pagan  systems  also  car- 
ried with  them  a measure  of  influence  and  power.  The  man 
of  faith  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  felt  himself  un- 
der a powerful  constraint  to  practice  many  of  the  virtues  and 
to  guard  against  vice  and  injustice.  Such  believed  in  a higher 
power  than  that  which  is  merely  human.  If  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  one  only  true  God,  they  believed  in  a plurality  of 
Gods.  They  regarded  themselves  as  in  their  continual  presence, 
and  under  their  constant  inspection.  Believing  in  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a future  state  of  existence,  they  sought  the  fa- 
vor, and  earnestly  deprecated  the  displeasure  of  their  Gods.  We 
find,  accordingly,  in  the  nations  alluded  to,  not  only  systems  of 
religious  belief,  but  also  different  forms  of  religious  worship. — 
We  read  of  their  magnificent  temples,  their  priests  and  their 
sacrifices.  And  with  all  the  errors  of  these  systems,  it  is  un- 
deniable, that  so  long  as  they  retained  a firm  hold  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  they  were  comparatively  prosperous  and 
happy,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  as  public 
faith  in  the  gods  diminished,  so  every  species  of  injustice,  luxu- 
ry and  vice  increased.  And  it  is  here  to  be  observed  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  prevalence  of  education  had  no  tenden- 
cy to  check  in  the  least  this  fearful,  downward  tendency.  For 
facts,  we  refer  to  those  nations  separately.  And  first  to  Greece. 
Athens  was  the  eye  of  Greece.  This  city  possessed  a system 
of  education  highly  favorable  to  intellectual  culture.  It  em- 
braced in  its  ample  requisitions  the  whole  circle  of  human  sci- 
ence. Its  schools  of  philosophy  were  unsurpassed.  The  peo- 
ple were  supplied  with  libraries  richly  furnished  with  the  liter- 
ature of  the  times,  and  public  lectures  were  delivered  on  the 
various  branches  of  science.  These  advantages  of  education 
were  not  limited  to  the  few ; they  were  accessible  to  all.  And 
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Fere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  generally  availed 
|:hemselves  of  these  advantages.  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Flac- 
ms  pays  a handsome  tribute  to  the  learning  and  intelligence  of 
;he  Athenians.  “There  are  present,  ” he  says,  “ Athenians , 

; 'rom  whom  civilization,  learning,  religion,  agriculture,  rights, 
■laws,  are  thought  to  have  originated,  and  been  spread  abroad 
through  all  the  earth.”  If  then  learning,  science  and  general 
intelligence  can  produce  and  maintain  those  principles  which 
can  develop  social  and  political  order,  integrity  and  justice, 
then  we  might  expect  the  Athenians  to  be  a very  model  in  all 
these  respects.  Yet  of  this  people  the  same  Orator  declares, 

- hat  they  only  Jcnetv  what  was  right , but  would  not  do  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  advancement  of  the  Greeks  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  they  had  greatly  degenerated  in  their  mor- 
lals.  In  the  heroic  ages  they  were  distinguished  for  their  jus- 
tice and  good  faith,  their  private  and  public  virtues.  But  at 
i the  period  under  review,  Polybius  tells  us,  there  existed  in 
I Greece  scarcely  the  shadow  of  good|faith.  And  Cicero,  in  the 
[oration  from  which  I have  already  quoted,  declares  that  neither 
: the  word  nor  the  oath  of  a Greek  was  at  all  to  be  relied  on. — 
For  gaming,  they  had  an  uncontrollable  passion.  Intemper- 
ance had  become  well  nigh  universal.  Plato  says,  they  were 
accustomed  to  see  the  whole  city  intoxicated  at  the  festivals. — 
Licentiousness  too  reigned  to  a shocking  extent.  We  maybe  told 
that  Asiatic  refinements  and  the  influence  of  an  extensive  foreign 
commerce  corrupted  the  fountains  of  national  morality.  Be  it  so. 
We  may  still  inquire,  why  did  not  the  superior  influence  which 
is  claimed  for  education  effectually  neutralize  the  pernicious  ten- 
dencies of  these  corrupting  elements  ? The  answer  is  plain — 
Education,  aside  from  religious  principle,  has  no  power  effectu- 
ally to  resist  and  overcome  the  superior  force  of  wrong  elements 
and  habits.  It  is  the  character  of  evil  that  it  creates  in  the 
depraved  mind  a love  for  itself.  This  love  is  the  controlling  law 
of  the  mind.  Hence  the  observation  of  Montesquieu  is  as  true 
as  it  is  philosophical,  when  he  says  : “Athens  fell,  because  her 
faults  appeared  to  her  so  pleasant,  that  she  was  unwilling  to 
cure  them.”  The  fall,  then,  of  this  republic,  is  not  traceable  to 
a want  of  learning  and  intellectual  culture,  but  to  the  absence 
of  the  controlling  power  of  moral  principle. 
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If  .we,  turn  our  attention  to  the  Li  story  of  Rome,  w.c  will  find 
that  the  same  cause's  there  produced  the  same,  effects.,  Themharj- 
acter  of  the  early  Homans  was  distinguished  for  its  unbending  ? 
integrity,  love  of  justice,  simplicity  of  life,  and  sincerity  of 
manners.  “ In  peace  and  war,”  says  Sallust,,  “ they  cnftjv,afoj(|  ; 
good  morals.  Great  harmony  prevailed,  but  no  avarice.  Right 
and  duty  were  regarded,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the.  laws,  t 
as  from  naturalimpulse.  Discord  and  dissimulation  found  place 
only  against  enemies  ; citizens  strove,  with,  citizens  only  in  yirj 
tue.  Magnificence  prevailed  in  the  sacrifices,  to  the  gods^Trin 
gality  in  domestic,  affairs,  and  .fidelity  towards  friends.. . Much- 
tliat  was  humane,  beautiful  and  attractive,,  was  found,  in  the  do-., 
mestie  relation..  And  although  the  households  of  Rome  .could 
not  he  compared  with  a Christian  home,,  or  her  wives  and  nqqtfo 
ers  with  Christian  matrons,  yet  she  possessed  many  suck  wive^ 
as  Lucrctia,  and  many  such  mothers  as  Cornelia.  Such  were- 
the  high  and  palmy  days  .of  Rome’s.,  prosperity,,  .the  times,  q^f 
the  Cincinnati,  the  Camilla,  the  Fabii,  and  the  Reguli..,,Th,ejear-) 
ly  Romans  cherished  the  most  sacred. regard  for  the  preservation, 
of  both  public  and  private  faith,  and  especially  for  the  sofenrfo 
obligations  of  the.  oath.  This,  referential  regard  for.  the. oath' 
exerted  a most  salutary  influence  in  favor  of  private  and  public, 
justice  and  virtue.  - Even.  at. a .later  period -in  Roman  hisfory^, 
when  vice  and  corruption  had  obscurod  the  former  glory  of  thq 
nation,  the  Emperor  Maximus. calls  the.  oath  “ The,  sacred.--my.SrJ 
tcry  of -the  Roman  government.”  Polybius  affirms  . that,  the.., 
greatest  superiority  of. the.  Roman  political  constitution,,  cony 
sisted  iu  their  belief  respecting  the- gods.  The  .influence  of- 
religion,  he  says,  both -over  individuals,  ^nd„in  ..the, affairs ,, of..; the, 
b’tate,  was  .carried  to-  the. highest,  possible  extent.  . This .stptqp 
of  things,  however,  it  is  well  known,  did  not.  continue.  Through,* 
the  introduction  of  a sceptical  philosophy,  faith  indhe  goclsiw'ag,. 
gradually  destroyed -among  the  m-asses.of  ..tiro  people,  and. 
deplorable.,  consequences  of  unbridled  licentiousness  might  bn, 
witnessed  on  every  hand.  The.  period-hastened  on  when.  Cresar 
could  assert,  that -death  is  an  eternal  sleep  ; and'  when.!Sene.car 
could  say  ‘f  No  one  is  any  longer  so.  much  n child  that,  ho  must, 
be  shown  that  there  is  no  .Cerberus,  or  Tartarus,”  Many  nt_, 
this  period  rejected  all  belief  in  future,  retribution).  and  even  in,. 
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iture  existence,  and  denied  the  very  being  of.  a'  God.  What 

’ *?•'.!  ff 

1 these  circumstances  could  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
tepublic  ? Surely  not  education,  intellectual  culture.  In  this 
jespect  the  Roman  people  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  glory,' 
aving  added  to  their  own  literary  treasures  the  learning  of  the 
decks.  But  having  made  shipwreck  of  their  theology,  having 
arxendered  their  faith  in  the  gods,  they  were  under  the  influ- 
nce  of  an  unbridled  recklessness,  of  unrestrained  passion  and 
, elfishness,  which  rendered  their  overthrow  at  once  fearful  and, 
eriain.  Not  the  want  of  knowledge,  not  the  absence  of  intel- 
[1 3cfual  light  and  culture,  can  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  this' 
lelancholy,  national  catastrophe,  but  the  corruption  of  nation- 
,1  morality,  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 

Here,  then,  is  an  array  of  historical  testimony,  confirming 
he  conclusions  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  teach- 
ngs  of  Inspiration.  And  the  same  grave, and  solemn  lessons 
re  taught  us  in  the  history  of  modern  nations.  .As  an  instance, 
turn  to  the  French  Revolution  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. — 

1 will  but  refer  to  that'  reign  of  terroivto  those  scenes  of  bar- 
jarity,  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  Need  I point  to  the  cause  of 
hose  awful  scenes?  Need  I say  it  was  not  the  want  of  know-' 
edge,  of  educational  advantages  ? Tire  'cause  is  evident  to' 
.very  reader  of  modern  history.  Infidelity,  with  its  dark  train' 
if  abominations,  had  settled  like  blighting  mildew  upon  the 
french  nation.  Infidel  associations  were'  multiplied  on  every  ' 
rand,  and  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  corruption  and  death,  were 
profusely  scattered -throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
and.  Dr.  Dwight,  enumerating  the.  tenets  of  this  Satanic 
School,  says,  they  taught,.  u That  God  is  nothing  : that  gov- 
ernment is  a curse,  and  authority  is  an  usurpation  ; that  civil 
society  is'  the  only  apostacy  of  man,  that  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty is  robbery  ; that  purity  and  natural  affection  are  mere 
prejudices ; and  that  assassination,  poisoning,  and  other  crimes 
are  not  only  lawful,  but  even  virtuous.”  How  natural,  that  the 
thunderbolts  of  divine  vengeance  should  be  .sent  in  fearful  de- 
struction among  such  n race  of  bold-blasphemers  ! May  the 

awful  scenes  of  the  French  revolution  ever  serve  as  an  effectual 
- 

warning  to  all  who  may  be  .tempted  to  abet  the  diabolical  cause 
of  scepticispi  and  infidelity.' 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Goetliean  Literary  Society,  I have  thus 
endeavored  to  set  before  you  a theme,  vitally  associated  with 
individual,  social  and  public  happiness.  I have  endeavored  tc 
advocate  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  union  of  education 
and  religion  ; and  sought  to  show  that  the  latter  is  the  only 
foundation  of  individual  and  civil  freedom.  And  I rejoice  that 
these  sentiments  find  a ready  response  in  your  hearts.  The 
College,  with  which  it  is  your  privilege  to  stand  connected,  has 
from  the  beginning  based  all  its  instructions  on  the  pure  doc 
trines  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  course  of  study  in  this  In- 
stitution is  full,  the  standard  of  scholarship  elevated,  but  to  hei 
honor  be  it  said,  she  seeks  to  maintain  a true,  philosophica 
relation  of  mental,  to  moral  and  religious  culture.  To  this  two- 
fold interest,  the  Halls,  whose  corner-stones  have  now  been  laid 
are  designed  to  be  erected  and  consecrated.  May  the  walls  ol 
both  ascend  under  the  favor  of  a kind  Providence,  and  theii 
cap  stones  soon  be  laid  amid  the  exultings  of  grateful  and  joy 
ous  hearts.  And  whilst  the  members  of  each  of  these  sistei 
associations,  cherish  on  their  own  behalf  a vigorous  interest,  and 
the  spirit  of  generous  emulation,  may  both  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  members  of  the  same  literary  brotherhood,  and 
under  the  maternal  and  watchful  care  of  their  common  Alma 
Mater ; and,  that  their  mutual  prosperity  is  essential  to  that  ol 
each,  as  well  as  that  of  the  College,  of  which  both  are  members, 
Whilst  then,  young  gentlemen,  you  pursue  with  diligence  and 
assiduity  your  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  seek  to  excel  ir 
every  department,  give  first  attention  to  the  heart,  to  moral  and 
religious  culture.  With  hearts  under  the  controlling  influence 
of  Christian  principle,  and  minds  cultivated  and  furnished  wit! 
the  rich  treasures  of  a sound  education,  you  will  be  prepared 
when  you  leave  these  Academic  halls,  to  enter  with  pleasure 
and  success  upon  the  great  work  of  life.  Allow  your  beautiful 
motto  PotaSu  Gi-  at  all  times  to  stimulate  your  zeal  and 
quicken  your  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  these  great  and 
worthy  interests.  May  with  each  of  you  the  light  of  science 
blend  with  the  softer  and  purer  rays  of  our  holy  Christianity. 

“ Let  there  be  Light!  The  light  that  streams  Let  there  he  Light!  Our  banner  high, 

Rich  from  the  Cross,  in  living  beams,  Shall  catch  the  radiance  of  the  sky  ; 

Whence  Science  gilds  her  fairest  rays,  Float  on  its  breeze — triumphant — free— 

Aud  gouius  burns  with  hallowed  blaze.  Till  God  repeal  his  first  de-.r :e.’’ 


